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there be found, like Democritus or Aristotle, who was
bold enough to put forward a natural and physical
explanation of dreams. But it has been the work of
modern science to provide something like an approxi-
mate solution of the problem. The careful study of
mental life in its intimate union with bodily opera-
tions, and the comparison of dream-combinations witJb.
other products of the imagination, normal as well as
morbid, have gradually helped to dissolve a good part
of the mystery which once hung like an opaque mist
about the subject. In this way, our dream-operations
have been found to have a much closer connection
with our waking experiences than could be supposed
on a superficial view. The materials of our dreams
are seen, when closely examined, to be drawn from
our waking experience. Our waking consciousness
acts in numberless ways on our dreams, and these
again in unsuspected ways influence our waking mental
life.1 Not only so, it is found that the quaint chaotic
play of images in dreams illustrates mental processes
and laws which are distinctly observable in waking
thought. Thus, for example, the apparent objective
reality of these visions has been accounted for, without
the need of resorting to any supernatural agency, in the
light of a vast assemblage of facts gathered from
the by-ways, so to speak, of waking mental life. I
need hardly add that I refer to the illusions of sense
dealt with in the foregoing chapters.

Dreams are to a large extent the  semblance of

1 For a fuller account of the reaction of dreams on waking con-
sciousness, see Paul Radestock, Bclilaf und Traum, The subject is
touched on later, under the Illusions of Memory.